Dedications.                       [A.D. 1765.
of Dedications for others. Some of these, the persons who were favoured with them are unwilling should be mentioned, from a too anxious apprehension, as I think, that they might be suspected of having received larger assistanceJ; and some, after all the diligence I have bestowed, have escaped my enquiries. He told me, a great many years ago,' he believed he had dedicated to all the Royal Family round2;' and it was indifferent to him what was the subject of the work dedicated, provided it were innocent. He once dedicated some Musick for the German Flute to Edward, Duke of York. In writing Dedications for others, he considered himself as by no means speaking his own sentiments.
Notwithstanding his long silence, I never omitted to write to him when I had any thing worthy of communicating. I generally kept copies of my letters to him, that I might have
1782, p. 454. His dedications were dedications of friendship, not of flattery or servility. He dedicated his Tour to Corsica to Paoli, his Tour to the Hebrides to Malone, and his Life of Johnson to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Goldsmith, in like manner, distrest though he so often was, dedicated his Traveller to his brother, the Deserted Village to Sir Joshua, and She Stoops to Conquer to Johnson.
1  A passage in Boswell's letter to Malone of Jan. 29, 1791 (Croker's Boswell, p. 829), shows that it is Reynolds of whom he is writing.    ' I am/ he writes,' to cancel a leaf of the first volume, having found that though Sir Joshua certainly assured me he had no objection to my mentioning that Johnson wrote a dedication for him, he now thinks otherwise.    In that leaf occurs the mention of Johnson having written to Dr. Leland, thanking the University of Dublin for their diploma.'   In the first edition, this mention of the letter is followed by the passage above about dedications.    It was no doubt Reynolds's Dedication of his Discourses to the King in the year 1778 that Johnson wrote.   The first sentence is in a high degree Johnsonian.   ' The regular progress of cultivated life is from necessaries to accommodations, from accommodations to ornaments.'
2  ' That is to say,' he added, ' to the last generation of the Royal Family.'   See post, April 15, 1773.  We may hope that the Royal Family were not all like the Duke of Gloucester, who, when Gibbon brought him the second volume of the Decline and Fall,' received him with much good nature and affability, saying to him, as he laid the quarto on the table, " Another d—d thick, square book!   Always scribble, scribble, scribble!   Eh ! Mr. Gibbon ?"'   Best's Memorials, p. 68.
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